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CONFERENCE AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


Aa start of this year’s Annual Conference at 
- Scarborough was heralded by two dramatic 
statements from the National Executive. The 
first was on the situation in Cyprus, and the second 
on racial discrimination. Both are vital issues 
in the colonial world and both were universally 
acclaimed by those of us who are continually 
anxious for the Labour Party to give a clear, 
decisive lead in colonial policy. 

During the week’s Conference a significant 
statement that Labour will never give dominion 
status to Central Africa against the wishes of the 
majority of its inhabitants was made by James 
Callaghan, the Party’s Shadow Colonial Secretary. 
The week’s Conference work was also punctuated 
by a number of meetings on colonial affairs, one 
of them again sponsored by the National Execu- 
tive, so that, by the end of the week, the Party’s 
delegates and visitors were still further informed 
on the Labour Movement’s new sense of responsi- 
bility in colonial matters. This must have brought 
considerable gratification to the Commonwealth 
diplomats and the many colonial visitors who now 
attend the Annual Conference. 

These facts have a new significance. Twelve 
months ago we pointed out that a small band of 
enthusiasts had gradually won the battle of per- 
suading Conference to recognise its responsibility 
for colonial’ matters by. including debates on 
colonial policy in its agenda. There were major 
debates in 1954, 1956 and 1957, and a short, but 
important, statement on Seretse Khama in 1955. 
Four policy documents had been issued by the 
National Executive, as well as a graat deal more 
literature, so that it had become increasingly clear 


that the central organisation of the Party had - 


developed a new virile leadership. Nevertheless, 
it was still a fact that local parties were not so 
concerned in colonial issues as to put relevant 
resolutions on the Conference agenda. They 


were, in fact, leaving this initiative almost entirely 
to the centre. 

From these facts we deduced that Conference 
would become unwilling to debate colonial 
matters because it would argue that there was not 
sufficient local party interest to justify the colonial 
issue being given a high priority in what is 
necessarily a greatly over-burdened agenda. 

The significance of the colonial flavour in this 
year’s Conference is that it was spontaneous and 
did not have to be pressed by those concerned 
with the Party’s colonial responsibility. Resolu- 
tions on colonial matters were as few as pre- 
viously, the parties apparently being satisfied 
with the decisive statements made during the year 
by the National Executive on such matters as 
South Africa, Central Africa and Cyprus. This 
time it was the colonial issues themselves, particu- 
larly the latest dangerous situation in Cyprus, the 
very grave menace of racial prejudice, and the 
challenge of Central Africa, which thrust them- 
selves on Conference’s time. But here again, the 
situation has changed. No longer is Conference 
reluctant to discuss such issues, but indeed wel- 
comes the opportunity. Not so long ago it was 
impossible to find time at Conference for such 
a matter as the Federation of Central Africa, vital 
to the whole future relations of Britain with the 
African continent. To-day there would have been 
protests if the Party’s attitudes and policies to- 
wards outstanding colonial issues had not been 
given time. 

This new attitude towards the Commonwealth 
and colonial problems we unreservedly welcome. 
It is a matter for congratulation to the Party, the 
T.U.C., which is equally receptive in the colonial 
trade union field, and, we feel, to our own Fabian 
Commonwealth Bureau, which has been fighting 
this battle for many years. Yet it is not an occa- 
sion for complacency. Although the areas and 
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numbers of colonial territories are becoming 
smaller as new independent states are created, 
their problems are increasingly complex and, pro- 
gressively significant. It can perhaps be con- 
sidered ironical that the opening of the Nigeria 
‘Constitutional Conference, which will determine 
the future of 35m. people and make the prelimin- 
ary arrangements to set up the largest state in 
Africa, coincided with the Party’s Conference, but 
was never mentioned there. Moreover, as colonial 
states become independent, they join the Com- 
monwealth. The Party has expressly declared 
that the Commonwealth has first priority in 
Britain’s international relations; but we have not 
seen yet more than a vague misty glimmer of what 
will be the next Labour Government’s policy to- 
wards the structure and development of the 
Commonwealth community. 

Whilst thus congratulating the Labour Move- 
ment on its new sense of responsibility in this 
most important field of Britain’s international 
Telations, let us constantly remember that, though 
many tasks have been ably performed, yet more 
stili remain to be faced. 


ACTION IN MAURITIUS? 


ae Luce Report, recently published, has 
highlighted the complete failure of the local 
Government to deal with unemployment, over- 
population, gross inequalities of income and the 
urgent need for education fair to all com- 
munities and adapted to the needs of the island. 
The problems have been known for years. The 
United Kingdom Government is now asked by 
the Legislative Council to request United Nations 
to send out a technical commission including 
experts on labour, education, housing and public 
finance. Certain facts reveal the weakness of the 
local administration. For instance, the Labour 
Department reports 2,000 unemployed in 1956. 
Mr. Luce reports 31,000, about 15 per cent of 
the working population. The majority of daily 
paid workers on the sugar estates are unable 
to give their families enough to eat even of a diet 
that lacks the essentials of meat, fish, eggs and 
dairy products. In the inter-crop period about 
10,000 labourers are unemployed. It is this stratum 
of society, the Indo-Mauritians, which produces 
the large families, yet Government has refused to 
tackle family planning. It has been left to volun- 
‘tary effort, presumably because the ruling class, 
the Franco-Mauritians, constituting a minute per- 
centage of the population, are Catholic. The hand- 
ful of taxpayers, about 5,300, share a gross income 
of £6 million, averaging around £1,125 each, 
whereas the number of persons in gainful employ- 
ment is estimated as 170,000. Though dividends 
paid by the sugar companies have increased from 
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just over £7 million in 1952 to £183 million in 
1956, wages have stood still in spite of the increase 
in the cost of living. Mr. Luce advises that a 
Minimum Wage Board should be established, a 
proposal which has been pressed by the Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Union though the Labour Depart- 
ment and the Labour Minister have failed to act. 
The guiding principle put forward by Mr. Luce is 
borrowed from the 1924 Act in the United King- 
dom. Wages should be adeouate to promote 
efficiency and to enable a man to maintain himself 
and his family in accordance with such standard 
as may be reasonable in relation to the nature of 
his occupation. The budget of a working-class 
family has never been scientifically worked out in 
Mauritius so Mr. Luce very rightly suggests that 
an enquiry should be held into the economics of 
the sugar industry. Such an enquiry would be 
welcomed by the co-operative movement. 

The Luce Report emphasises the need of a 
change from grammar school education. again 
monopolised. by the Franco-Mauritians, to techni- 
cal education. The Director of Education has 
recently stated that of the estimated 10,450 
secondary school-leavers over the next three years, 
only about one in nine can look forward with any 
confidence to a white-collar job with government 
or private enterprise. The inequity of insisting 
on a competitive examination with passes in 
French and English, for a place in a government 
secondary school is unjust to the large majority of 
the population who do not speak French as the 
mother tongue. It has resulted in widespread 
heavy indebtedness, particularly amongst the 
Indo-Mauritian community, who borrow to send 
their children to inadequate private secondary 
schools. The co-operative movement has done 
magnificent work in providing credit facilities 
and marketing organisation for the small planters, 
but of necessity has had to restrict its loans to 
productive purposes only and the problem of 
social indebtedness is unsolved. 

It remains to be seen whether there is to be any 
action on the Luce Report or whether the recom- 
mendations are to be shelved by the Mauritian 
Government pending a further report from the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board. 


DE GAULLE’S REVENGE 


E who believe in the Commonwealth of 

Nations built on a basis of freedom, equality 
and independence welcome the ‘No’ of French 
Guinea in de Gaulle’s referendum. . We agree 
with Guinea’s dynamic and experienced leader, 
M. Sekou Toure, that the new French constitution 
does not offer genuine equal partnership to 
Africans. De Gaulle has acted unwisely and 


ungenerously towards the only colonial territory 
that has seceded. He has stopped all financial and 
technical aid and French civil servants are to be 
withdrawn within a few months. Equipment 
credits have been suspended. What is to happen 
to the huge scheme for the exploitation of bauxite, 
including a vast water-power project to which 
French capital is already committed, is unknown. 
Without industria] development Guinea will be 
dependent on the export of bananas and ground- 
nuts. De Gaulle’s Minister from the Ivory Coast, 
M. Houphouet-Boigny, President of the Repub- 


lican Democratic Assembly, of which Sekou Toure. 
is an influential member, takes the view that only 
territories which enter the French community have 
a right to economic and technical aid. In Conakry, 
the Prime Minister said that Guinea would not 
celebrate independence; the country was entering 
on a period of ‘ work and austerity.’ Ghana has 
already offered to sponsor Guinea for membership 
of the United Nations, and it is up to the Western 
democracies as well as the countries of British 
West Africa to give material and moral support 
to this newly independent country. 


T.A.N.U. Sweeps The Board 


By AMIR H. JAMAL, M.L.C.* 


“TANGANYIKA’S first general elections have been 

remarkable. In these elections, held under the 
parity constitution, with common voters’ roll, each 
voter compulsorily having to vote for one candidate 
of each of the three main races (African, European 
and Asian), and only an adult with a qualification 
such as income of £150 per year or education up to 
minimum Standard Eight (Standard Twelve being 
‘School Certificate) or office such as chief, sub-chief, 
headman, etc., being able to register as a voter, the 
four-year old Tanganyika African National Union 
has swept the polls. 

Although strongly opposed to the compulsory 
tripartite vote, the T.A.N.U. was prevailed upon by 
its leader, Julius Nyerere, to participate in the elec- 
tions on the grounds that— 

(a) The constitutional means was the way to 
struggle for self-government. 

(b) Nyerere had been repeatedly saying that the 
non-African who had settled in Tanganyika was 
there to stay, provided of course he wished to do so 
‘without imposing any conditions. The elections 
-were thus an opportunity for non-Africans with a 
national rather than a racial outlook to come for- 
ward and co-operate on common ground. 

(c) It was politically necessary to oppose the 
United Tanganyika Party wherever possible. 

In the event, in the five constituencies in which 
‘elections were held—each constituency is in fact 
‘a province ranging in size from Tanga’s 13,800 sq. 
‘miles to Western Province’s 78,400 sa. miles (larger 
than England! )—all the 13 T.A.N.U. and T.A.N.U.- 
supported candidates were elected with large 
majorities, including the unopposed African chief in 
Western Province supported by T.A.N.U. 

The main features of the elections were: 

(a) Polling was heavy. about 80 per cent. 

(b) The U.T-.P. claiming to be strong in Tanga, 
‘lost everywhere, and its President, Mr. Bayldon, was 
«defeated by Lady Chesham, backed by T.A.N.U. 

(c) Three Asian candidates (Asian Association) 
and one European candidate (Bryceson of Northern 
Province) received positive support from T.A.N.U. 
for their own sake, as against the remaining two 


* Member of the Legislative Council. 
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Europeans and two Asians (one woman from 
Northern Province), who received T,A.N.U. support 
simply because somebody had to be voted for in 
each case. 

_(d) Two Europeans (Western and Eastern Pro- 
vince), both with U.T.P. affiliations, were returned 
ees because no one came forward to oppose 
them. 

(e) In Western Province, where the European as 
well as the T.A.N.U.-backed African chief, Fundi- 
kira, were returned unopposed, and where the 
preponderant African voter was thus under no 
obligation to go to the poll, the Asian Association 
candidate backed by T.A.N.U. was elected because 
of overwhelming support from the African voters. 

(f) Wherever opposed, the former nominated 
Members of Legislative Council lost heavily. 

(g) The African National Congress was routed, its 
founder, Zuberi Mtemvu, now in the United King- 
dom, having polled only 53 votes. 

There can be’ no doubt as to the outcome of the 
elections for the remaining half of the country, due 
to take place next February. 


U.T.P. Defeat 

T.A.N.U. fought the elections on the straight- 
forward issue of self-government, with responsible 
government as the immediate step. 

The U.T.P., born in the precincts of the nominated 
legislative council with so many strange and incom- 
patible multi-racial bedfellows as its founders, 
several of whom had since resigned or lost interest, 
and geared to the mechanics of the parity constitu- 
tion, had apparently pinned its fading hopes on those 
voters who were in Government service or in the 
Native administration, apart from the non-African 
voters. But even its recent volte face on the timing 
for self-government did not help. 

The Asian Association has so far exercised moral 
influence, with its small band of thinking individuals. 
To-day many more Asians believe in what the Asian 
Association has been saying, i.e. non-racialism with- 


.out any reservations is the only basis on which the 


Asian can become part of a nation. This conviction 
may have been brought about by events and the 
awareness that the Asian cannot possibly afford to 
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imitate the outlook of the settler European. In 
Tanganyika, the 20,000 Europeans are mostly civil 
servants and families, commercial house managers, 
travelling salesmen, etc. ‘Going home’ every two 
or three years is traditional. The European knows 
at the back of his mind that he has a choice of 
settling in more favourable climes in various parts 
of the world more or less reserved for him. There 
is also the confidence that as a Western man, under- 
developed Africa is going to need him for a long 
time in almost every field of human activity, so 
tremendous a lead the West has in science and tech- 
nology. in specialised fields of finance, in means of 
communications, to name only a few. In contrast, 
a large percentage of the 75,000 Asians have settled 
here for three to four generations, and have more 
or less burnt their bridges. For the Asian to develop 
the U.T.P. outlook would be to associate himself 
with the ruling race, while the facts of life are against 
any such unnatural alliance. For him, more than 
for anyone else, the vital need is to identify himself 
wholeheartedly with the indigenous population and 
make himself needed by being a part of the situa- 
tion. There is a lesson to be learnt from Kenya, 
where the Asian was enabled to carry on a puppet 
show in the shadows of the White Highlands for 
nearly a quarter century, thinking all the time that 
he was participating in activities of national import- 
ance, while in fact he was dissipating his energies 


in intercommunal petty issues. Now he finds that 
he has completely isolated himself from the national 
stream, and must find his bearings. In the mean- 
while damage has been done. 

The truth is that co-operation cannot be imposed; 
it should come forth voluntarily and with goodwill- 
That is the surest way to fight racialist tendencies, 
as exemplified by the African National Congress. 
Although of negligible following to-day, the A.N.C- 
should be noted for two aspects. Firstly, it shows 
the danger ahead, and the danger is in direct pro- 
portion to the failure of the non-African to come 
forward and co-operate without imposing conditions. 
Secondly, the A.N.C. appears to receive support 
from forces outside Tanganyika who are probably 
anxious to impede the present natural development 
of nationhood, however incipient the stage, for their 
own selfish motives. This is a pity, because what is 
happening in Tanganyika, if nurtured with under- 
standing, sympathy and assistance, can become an 
example to the rest of Africa, and a most creditable 
achievement of British colonial rule. 

If, however, the forces of obstruction overwhelm 
these genuine efforts to build a multi-racial nation 
based on non-racialism, it is the Commonwealth 
which will be the loser, because the aim of all those 
participating in the great adventure is a robust 
membership of the Commonwealth and rapid 
advance in living standards. 


Nyasaland Constitution—an Asian View 


By A. SATTAR SACRANIE 
President of the Nyasaland Asian Convention 


“THERE are 24 million Africans, 9,000 Asians and 

between 6,000 and 7,000 Europeans in Nyasa- 
land. The Asians, despite their numerical position 
vis-a-vis the Europeans, despite their stake in the 
country, of which they form an integral part, have, 
under the present constitution, no effective voice in 
the political life. That they have made a great con- 
tribution towards the development of the country 
during the last 60 years has never been and cannot 
be disputed. 


Nyasaland has Indian professional men—doctors, 
lawyers, engineers—and Indians hold jobs on the 
Nyasaland Railways, including those of station- 
master and engine driver, which in Rhodesia are 
the preserve of Europeans. In Nyasaland, too, 
Indians grow tobacco, maize and other crops on a 
big scale, whereas in Rhodesia Indian agriculture is 
largely confined to market gardening.’ 


That the Asian is entitled to a share and say in 
the affairs, status, and future of the country, has 
always been recognised. 


Three years ago he had a symbolic representation 
in the Legislature of the country along with Africans 
and Europeans, all of whom were nominated by His 
Excellency the Governor. He believed that as a 
final objective the country would enjoy a system 
of government which would ensure equal participa- 


tion of all communities, equal representation in the 
Legislative Council and the Executive Council paving 
the way to a progressive and eventually a demo- 
cratic form of Government on party lines. 


Asian Objections Overruled 

The 1956 constitution (which is at present in 
Operation) was introduced against strong Asian 
opposition. Under this instrument the Legislative 
Council is composed of the usual government 
majority, six ‘Non-African Members’ elected on a 
common voters’ roll, and five African Members 
elected by an entirely independent machinery. To 
be on the common voters roll non-Africans are 
required to be British subjects, able to read, write 
in and comprehend the English language and to 
have certain property and residence qualifications. 
Married women qualify under the property qualifi- 
cation by virtue of their husband’s qualification un- 
less the marriage was contracted under a system 
permitting polygamy. 

The Asians strongly opposed the Constitution om 
the fundamental ground that it was totally incapable 
of achieving the declared objective of racial 
co-operation and that it would in fact achieve the 
opposite result. The following features of this. 
Constitution should be noted. _ 

The Africans and the Non-Africans are on totally’ 


separate rolls, which precludes Africans from having 
any say in the election of the Non-Africans and 
vice-versa. It is impossible to form a common plat- 
form and policy between the two groups in the light 
of the relations subsisting between the Europeans 
and the Africans. Having regard to the franchise 
qualifications, the expression ‘non-Africans’ means 
in effect “Europeans only,’ for the following reasons. 
First, a fair number of otherwise potential Asian 
voters are British Protected Persons who are pre- 
«cluded from the franchise. These persons are 
deprived of any say in the affairs of the country 
of their birth. Secondly, under the English language 
qualification, 95 per cent. of the total Asian popula- 
tion cannot qualify for the vote. The District Officer 
decides on the understanding of the English language. 
For instance, a trader was disqualified because he 
did not understand the content of a book on 
archeology that he was given to read as a test. There 
is no objection to the language requirement being 
applied to a candidate, but to deny a vote to a vast 
majority of people on this ground is indefensible. 
Persons with a two-years’ residence in the country 
and with no idea of any permanent settlement 
qualify for a vote as they know the English language, 
whereas people with fifty years’ standing cannot 
qualify. 


Elimination from Political Life 

In reply to objections to the Constitution the 
Government maintained that in due course more and 
more Asians would come out of the schools and at 
21 would qualify for a vote. It failed to take into 
account the fact that European voting strength is 
constantly on the increase by immigration, that Asian 
immigration is totally banned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, that there are no secondary schools in the 
country open to Asians, that the Europeans have 
their secondary schools and more and more will 
emerge from these schools to qualify for a vote. 
The Federal Government will not allow Asians to 
attend the European secondary schools and the 
Protectorate Government is responsible only for 
African education. There are 200-300 students ready 
for secondary education; they are told to go to 
SS. Rhodesia where they have nowhere to stay. An 
allowance of £20 a year is granted to a student who 
finds his own accommodation. Apart from the 
financial difficulties, Asian parents also object to the 
impact of segregation and racial discrimination in 
S. Rhodesia on their children. In any event the 
‘suggestion that we should wait for 21 years to have 
any say in the political life of our country could 
hardly be taken seriously. Finally, all Asian 
marriages in Nyasaland where the parties are Hindus 
.or Moslems are solemnised in accordance with the 
law of their religion which recognises polygamy. 
‘These marriages have been recognised as valid by 
‘the Asiatic Marriages, Divorce, and Succession 
‘Ordinance of the laws of Nyasaland. In the past 
50 years there have not been more than half-a-dozen 
‘cases of polygamy. Yet under this franchise pro- 
“vision, Asian married women are precluded from 
having a vote unless aualified independently of their 
‘husbands. : 


The effect of the constitution of 1956 has been 
completely to eliminate the Asian from the political 
life of the country. Out of 9,000 Asians in the 
country, just about 300 qualified for the so-called 
common voters’ roll. Of the two Asians who stood 
for election to the Legislature, one forfeited his 
deposit and the other was overwhelmingly defeated. 
The successful candidates were all Europeans who 
stood for European interests and belonged to, or 
were connected with, an exclusive European political 
organisation known as the Nyasaland Association. 


Urgent Need for Change 

We too believe in the gradual disappearance of 
representation on the basis of race; we too hold 
that these three main racial groups must ‘ approach 
this problem in a spirit of give and take with a 
readiness to appreciate the views expressed by each 
other. Under the present constitution this is 
impossible. There is no doubt that the government 
seriously and bona fide erred in their judgement 
of the race relations in the country. It would now 
be deliberately irresponsible not to rectify the error 
with all possible speed. 


The Nyasaland Asian Convention accordingly 
recommends to Her Majesty’s Government the intro- 
duction of a new Constitution incorporating the 
following proposals at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity : — 


1. A new Legislative Council should be con- 
stituted comprised of an equal number of African. 
Asian and European members to be elected on a 
common voters’ roll. 


2. The franchise qualifications should be on the 
lines of the Tanganyika franchise. English language 
must in no circumstances be made compulsory except 
in the case of a candidate; income or property quali- 
fication should be an alternative to the English 
language qualification. 


3. The Executive Council should include at least 
one African, one Asian and one European to be 
elected by the Legislative Council. This number 
should be gradually increased to enable increased 
participation in the affairs of Government to come 
about. 


4. The Official majority in the Legislative Council 
should be retained for a period of five years and 
the position of the majority be reviewed at the end 
of this period. 


Our objective is to foster conditions which would 
lead to a democratic form of government which 
would mould the diverse sections of the population 
into one strong, confident and progressive nation, 
to take its rightful place in the Commonwealth. It 
is vital that in the interests of peace and stability, 
a new constitution on the above lines should be 
devised and brought into force as soon as possible. 
The need for immediate changes is urgent, the time 
is short, and there is much at stake. To postpone 


. these changes or their operation until after the review 


of the Federal Constitution would defeat the object 
of the proposals made by the Asian community. 


Dave 


The Sudan—Why It Matters 


By LEO SILBERMAN 


HE Fabian pamphlet on the Sudan! was a best 

seller. During the period of the transfer of 
power in 1955 we had a good deal to say about what 
has become the largest independent state in Africa. 
But since 1956 little has been heard of the Sudan 
and the Sudanese are peeved. Four hundred 
Sudanese students are in the United Kingdom; 
Britain is the chief customer and supplier; any 
Britisher visiting the country is cordially entertained; 
when there is a constitutional problem such as at 
present, a British expert (Sir Ivor Jennings) is con- 
sulted. But there is little reciprocity, the newspapers 
care only when there is an Egyptian invasion or the 
threat of a reversal of policy which might affect 
short-run British strategic interests. There is no 
small group of valiant lobbyists as for other sterling 
bloc countries outside the Commonwealth such as 
Israel and Burma, and nothing to balance the Sudan- 
Soviet Friendship Society. Sometimes there seems 
to be a studied neglect. 


The most flagrant case is the behaviour of the 
British companies tendering for the Managil exten- 
sion works which on their completion will double 
the cutput of the Gezira. Though British consul- 
tants knew long before anyone else about the details 
of the tender, the Germans got the contract. They 
were slightly cheaper but the main point is that they 
deserved to win: while the British interested parties 
sent out two engineers for 48 hours, the Germans 
had four engineers resident in Khartoum for four 
months. When they got the contract the German 
ambassador himself designated who among them 
should supervise the execution, leaving nothing to 
the chance of the home firm’s convenience. Inde- 
pendence obviously means that foreign advisers are 
drawn from a much larger field and it is‘a healthy 
sign to see the Sudan employing Danish veterina- 
rians, French agricultural officers, German foresters, 
but by tradition, policy and affection, the Sudan 
looks to Britain—if Britain would occasionally look 
to her. 


- Three reasons come to mind why the Sudan is 
important to Fabians. It is first of all the only 
successful Arab democracy. Elections have been a 
conspicuous success and they are our chief example 
that primitive, illiterate peoples can use the vote with 
circumspection and in an orderly manner. This 
should be repeated up and down Africa where fancy 
franchises have been devised in the mistaken belief 
that only middle-class Africans know about public 
_affairs or have a right to express themselves. I 
attended the elections in the outlying districts of 
Kordofan, toured the country during the campaign, 
choosing the Hadendowa (ihe Fuzziwuzzis) for in- 
vestigation and I have spoken to Sudanese voters 
sincé. There has never been a charge of political 


1 Fabian Sacgiety: The Sudan—The Road ANeod: 
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interference on the part of the civil service. People 
are justly proud of the arrangements. Participation 
was higher than 80 per cent. in the north. 

The south was less keen, and remains more in- 
different to elections. There are the memories of 
the revolt in August, 1956. The Sudan has had the 
courage to publish the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry headed by a Christian chairman.? No 
other newly independent country would have con- 
tinued the valuable British tradition of making public 
the faults of its administration. To-day when 
Southerners are serious in making a success of the 
new state, in which in time they may be the chief, 
because the wealthier, partner, the Sudanese dis- 
cussions about the advisability of a unitary or a 
federal state are of cardinal importance to all African 
territories. This forms everywhere the principal 
subject of discussion in the post-colonial era. 


British Legacy 

There is a third reason that the Sudan matters 
in the general framework of African evolution. By 
training the civil service is ‘colonial,’ centralist, 
paternal, competent in an unostentatious way, it is 
pervasive, rather than persuasive. It is at once the 
best legacy Britain has left behind and a latent source 
of anxiety. The young intellectuals of Khartoum, 
even those in the civil service, speak of ‘colonial 
administrators with black faces.’ The best among 
the officials want to take the people into their con- 
fidence, fuse local government and district work (at 
present divided between two ministries), rouse the 
masses through a good information service and intro- 
duce some political élan. Egypt knows the import- 
ance of mass appeal and uses it in the Sudan; the 
Russians are working among the women whose 
Marxist shibboleths are as surprising in these very 
ladylike creatures as they are ubiquitous. The young 
and the army somehow feel that ‘liberation’ has not 
quite happened with the transfer of power and 
independence. Now the bad cotton sales are slow- 
ing up the tempo and ardour of advance, while the 
government coalition is preoccupied with party 


“manoeuvres. 


In brief, the Sudan offers a chance to study the 
advantages and disadvantages of post-independence. 
The freedom of the press has been jealously defended 
by the press. The labour movement? and the Gezira 
tenants association have freed themselves of com- 
munist leadership. Co-operation with independent 
and colonial African states is the order of the day. 


? Republic of the Sudan: Southern Sudan Disturb- 


ances, August, 1955. 


%S. Fawzi: The Labour Movement in the Sudan 
1946-1955. (O.U.P.) This excellent account by a 
Sudanese scholar should be read in conjunction with the 
unusually informative Annual Reports of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. 


At the recent International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions conference in Dar-es- Salaam, the 
Sudan unions declared that they had more in com- 
mon with countries south than with countries north 
of them. ‘The unity of the Nile Valley,’ that 
ancient slogan of the Egyptians, is being realised 
but not with Egypt so much as with Ethiopia and 
Uganda. At the same time the Sudan must and 
should keep good relations with Egypt, if only to 
impress on that dictatorship the possibility of free- 
dom in under-developed countries. To communicate 
and grapple with the complexity of post-colonial, 
post-welfare problems it should also keep in constant 
contact with the Labour Movement in Britain. The 
genuine groping among the young for progressive 
non-Egyptian dominated parties under secular 
leadership (and none of the four large Sudan parties 
answers the needs of the country properly) mirrors 
part of Labour Britain’s struggle in these days. The 
Sudanese answer is of relevance throughout the 
Middle East and Africa, but particularly in the Aden 
Protectorates. the Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms, 
Ethiopia and the ancient African kingdoms. 


All of which leads to the conclusion frequently 
voiced during my three visits to the Sudan during 
the year: regular exchanges of ideas, of experiences, 
of personnel in the whole field of political organisa- 
tion, information, broadcasting, adult education 
through visual means, the encouragement of district 
officers to record their observations of the tribes and 
the evolution of new forms of expression. One 
could think of so many things which a Sudan-Britain 
Society could do. The Somalis are interested in what 
goes on in the independent Sudan and what resources 
might be spared for them, as are Northern Nigeria 
and the Tshad Tshad, not to go further afield. Often 
the only way of hearing about these territories is 
for the Sudan to be informed via London. A 
Society under the presidency of the Sudan Ambassa- 
dor, chaired by Arthur Gaitskell, with the present 
Sudanese and past British Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Khartoum as Vice-Presidents, could 
draw in the Sudanese students, the former Political 
Service, and all those who really care about the 
progress of the overseas democracies originally 
moulded in the British image. The. good manners 
of the Sudanese are well known; their cordiality is 
manifest—to me never more so than on every pro- 
vincial railway. station and in the train where 
travellers share their food and soldiers order from 
their modest pay embarrassingly frequent cups of 
coffee. The Sudan is potentially a richer country 
than Egypt; actually it is not only infinitely saner 
but also, in a deeper sense, more alive. Its true 
worth is nowhere seen as well as in the good humour 
and sense of its leading personalities inside and out- 
side the civil service. They have risen in ten years 
to the heights of power without becoming stuffy and 
portentious. 


All this must be made explicit, not remain the 
chance discovery of travellers. The continuing and 
organised contacts, once set up, may: at some crucial 
moment ‘be useful to the Sudan; they will be ¢on- 
tinually thought-provoking to the British. 


Correspondence 
To the Editor of VENTURE 


FREEDOM FOR WHAT? 

Sir—Your comment entitled ‘Freedom for 
What? ’ in the July issue of VENTURE made refer- 
ence to the Movement for Colonial Freedom and 
‘a small group of Malayans in London now repre- 
sented on the M.C.F.’s South-East Asia Committee.’ 

Recently the M.C.F. raised the question of torture 
of detainees by the police and unwittingly joined in 
a scare that was deliberately engineered at that time 
in Singapore by a small group of interested persons. 
After a debate in the Singapore Assembly the scare 
campaign has been abandoned. 

I was therefore interested to read your comment 
referring to ‘a small group of Malayans in London’ 
advising the M.C.F. 

It is most important that information on an issue 
should be checked before the issue is raised, to 
eliminate any bias in the briefing by any interested 
group. What causes concern to me is not so much 
that there was a small group of Malayans in London 
some of whom have been helpers or trail blazers 
of the Malayan Communist Party advising the 
M.C.F. but that no other advice is taken before a 
stand is made. Surely there are other equally well- 
informed groups in London to keep the M.C.F. in 
touch with events in Malaya. 

LEE KUAN YEW 
(Secretary-General). 
People’s Action Party, Singapore. 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
NO CHEER FOR CENTRAL AFRICA 


Sir,—Please allow me’ space in your esteemed paper 
to comment on Dr. Rita Hinden’s pamphlet. 

I must, for the first instance, congratulate her on 
this beautiful pamphlet. She has indeed exposed 
those supporters of this imposed Central African 
Federation. But on the other hand she has either 
overlooked or deliberately left these.two very im- 
portant points :— 

(1) Africans in Nyasaland not only demand an 
African majority in the Legislative Council but also 
in the Executive Council. Parity in the Executive 
Council is unacceptable because experience in Nyasa- 
land has shown that officials no longer play the role 
of being impartial but act as a tool for the Federal 
Party. 

(2) Africans in Nyasaland demand the immediate 
secession of Nyasaland from this imposed Central 
African Federation. Before 1953, when Federation 
was imposed, Africans were accused of rejecting 
Federation without trying it out or understanding 
its working. Five years have now passed and the 
opposition to Federation has become more vigorous. 
It would be folly to ignore this very important public 
opinion. To effect immediate secession would prove 
to the world the sincere desire of the British Govern- 
ment to lead Nyasaland to a true democracy. 

D. S. GERETA CHIRWA. 


Nyasatand “: 209 


CONSTITUTION FOR BASUTOLAND 


POLITICAL dualism was inevitable in 1868 when 
Basutoland first came under the British flag. A 
diplomatic masterstroke had raised Moshash to a 
position from which he could dictate the conditions 
of his bondage: this meant that, while drawing the 
benefits of British protection, he had managed to 
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Resident Commissioner of the territory; in 1943 this 
constitution was slightly altered, nine members being 
elected by the District Councils. The Council issued 
in 1922 a code of Basuto laws called ‘The Native 
Laws of Herotholi.. Apart from the National or 
Basutoland Council (which is purely advisory), there 
are, in all, nine District Councils. 
There are Native Treasuries whose 
services are limited to the payment 
of Native Authorities, and Native 
Courts which deal entirely with 
Basuto affairs. 


The British Government and 
Administration is far more power- 
ful. Responsible to the Secretary 
of State of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office is the High Com- 
missioner who resides in the Union 
of South Africa. He delegates 
authority to the Resident Com- 
missioner who runs the various 
Departments of State, the treasury, 
police, social services, etc. The 
territory is divided into nine ad- 
ministrative districts with a District 
Commissioner and one or more 
Assistants at the head of each; 
their duties consist in being re- 
sponsible for ‘ order, progress and 
good government of districts "— 
they perform the functions of 
magistrate, revenue officer and tax 
collector; they may also be liaison 
officers between the Government 
and Native Authorities. This gener- 


ally—with modifications—is_ the 
present set-up of Basutoland 
Government. 


preserve for his people some of their traditional 
power. 

Naturally this put a restriction on British rule; 
but there are few, particularly among the Africans, 
who do not recognise where the substance of power 
resides. What are known as the Native Authorities 
have in reality very little power; their role has been 
defined as ‘generally to assist the Government to 
maintain law, order and good government,’ and as 
such, they have been made responsible for ‘the 
collection of taxes, allocation of land, control of 
pastures and generally for the maintenance of peace 
and encouragement of progressive measures.’ The 
Native Administration has so far been centralised 
under the Paramount Chief. There is the Basutoland 
Council, composed of 1008 members—94 nominated 
by the Paramount Chief and five others by the 
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A scheme of reform is now put 
forward. The Basutoland National 
Council has submitted a booklet 
entitled ‘A Report on Constitu- 
tional Reforms and Chieftainship 
Affairs’ to the Secretary of State. 


Generally the Report recommends : — 
(a) the establishment of a Legislative Council; 


(b) the association of Basuto in the work of an 
Executive Council; 
(c) the establishment of Local Government. 


District Councils are to be the framework of local 
government, to be directly elected by adult male 
and female suffrage. They are to be responsible, inter 
alia, for betterment schemes, trading licences, and 
the maintenance of bridle paths. These District 
Councils will also form Electoral Colleges to elect 
half the members of the proposed Legislative 
Council. 

The new constitution does not make serious 
changes in the structure of the traditional tribal 
authorities. The uni-cameral legislature would be 


composed of :— 


(i) an official element, consisting of three senior 
members of the Civil Service, who would serve on 
the executive body; < 

(ii) a Chiefly element consisting of 22 Principal and 
Ward Chiefs who would be entitled to membership 
ex-officio; 

(iii) an elected element of 40; and 

(iv) a nominated element, consisting of 15 of the 
Paramount Chief’s nominees. 

In other words, there are to be 80 members with 
parity between those elected and those nominated. 
Suffrage is to be universal, but to include only adult 
male and female Basuto—which is approved by the 
small white community. (Pop. figures—(1946)— 
1,678 Europeans, 553,827 Africans, 885 Coloureds 
and Asiatics.) The Legislature moreover—on the 
argument that the Europeans do not have ‘a per- 
manent stake in the country ’—will have powers to 
make laws for Africans only. The Executive Council 
would be presided over by the Resident Commis- 
sioner and would consist of three other senior 
officials, three ‘ unofficial,’ i.e. elected, members of 
the Legislative Council and a Paramount Chief 
nominee. The Executive would have policy-making 
powers over internal affairs; all external affairs— 
defence, public services, etc.—remaining in the hands 
of the British Government. The Executive would 
not be responsible to the Legislature. 

A system of vetoes would operate. For bills to 
become law they would have to be sanctioned by 
the Paramount Chief and then the High Commis- 
sioner who could ignore the advice of the Executive 
Council but who would have to report to the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
There would be a number of other checks. 


Moderate and Reasonable 


More or less these are the Basutoland Council’s 
proposals. It is unnecessary to emphasise that the 
reforms are not substantial. The Paramount Chief- 
taincy becomes an authority akin in nature to a 
constitutional monarchy; an advisory body of 
nominated members becomes a_half-nominated, 
half-elected legislature; the powers of the new 
chamber are dangerously restricted. As the proposals 
are rightly described by the British Resident as 
‘moderate and reasonable’ it is unlikely that the 
British Government will refuse consent. 

When Britain first raised the flag over Basutoland, 
her intention was mainly to put a full-stop to 
Afrikaaner power. The presumption of this policy 
was that Britain must protect the Africans against 
the Boers. The attitude was self-righteous but also 
humane. For throughout the Union the Boers had 
shown quite clearly what happened when they were 
left on their own. It was at first then mainly a police 
job. There was then as now little material wealth 
to be pulled out of the country. Later, British policy 
wavered. The country was once given away; then 
taken back. Instead of being placed under the 
experienced charge of the Colonial Office, its affairs 
were dropped somewhere ina back room of ‘ the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. 


The High’ Com- 


missioner put up his tent wherever the South African 
Parliament had temporarily erected theirs. White- 
hall appeared to have no policy for the development 
of the three territories. 

At any rate, the Basutoland Council knows the 
limitations imposed by its geographical position 
enclosed on all sides by South Africa. Certainly an 
exclusive Basuto suffrage and Legislature will look 
remarkably like the ‘Bantu Authorities’ of the 
Union of South Africa. 

RESHARD GOOL 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS BOARD 


Mr. Doig’s Answer 


Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, said in Mufulira 
that he believed the African Affairs Board 
had done a great deal of harm by the attitude dis- 
played under the leadership of Sir John Moffat. ‘I 
have never been critical of Sir John, but I want to 
say this—I have never said it in public before—I 
would never have proceeded with the introduction 
of a measure such as federal franchise if I had not 
had considerable agreement with the United King- 
dom Government,’ Sir Roy said. ‘ That is basic when 
the United Kingdom has the power of veto which 
it has at the moment. The African Affairs Board 
must have realised that this measure was to a large 
extent agreed to and yet it tried to kill it, with the 
result that the Board is now very much discredited.’ 
(Northern News, 2.9.58.) 


(The following letter is reprinted from East Africa 
and Rhodesia of 25th September): 


Sir,— You have reported that the Prime Minister 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland stated 
in Mufulira that the African Affairs Board was now 
discredited by ‘its attitude to the Constitutional 
Amendment Bill and Franchise Bill. Sir Roy 
Welensky is quoted as saying: ‘ Though it must have 
realised that the Federal franchise had _ been 
largely agreed between the Imperial and Federal 
Governments, the board nevertheless tried to kill 
the measure.’ 

Here we have it suggested that in any measure 
that has been a matter of discussion and agreement 
between the Imperial and Federal Governments, the 
board, whatever it may think of the measure, should 
remain silent. 

This makes complete nonsense of the constitutional 
position of the board. How can a board discredit 
itself by carrying out the precise duty laid upon it 
by the Constitution to reserve any measure which 
in the opinion of its members is disadvantageous to 
Africans? Any discrediting must surely depend on the 
way in which the board’s constitutional act is dealt 
with. In this case it is the Imperial and Federal 
Governments between them who have left the 
African Affairs Board revealed as completely ineffec- 
tive as a safeguard of African interests—a serious 
situation to have created at this stage. 


ANDREW B. DOIG. 


Edinburgh. a _ 


Northern Rhodesia Constitution 


Local Reactions To Proposals 


"THE Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, 
at a press conference on 18th September stated 

that the Federal Government’s main criticisms of 

the Secretary of State’s proposals were— : 

(1) that though the Federal Government’s views 
were obtained, their objections were ignored and 
discussion refused. 

(2) that the reservation of two seats in the Execu- 
tive Council specifically for Africans regardless of 
ability was a reversion to racial policies and con- 
trary to democratic principles. 

(3) that the fact that the proposals denied to the 
leaders of the majority party in the lower House 
the right to preside over the Executive Council and 
have the sole, or a major, say in the appointment 
of Ministers left too much power in the hands of the 
Governor and was a denial of the expected advance 
towards responsible government. 

(4) that the retention of two nominated members 
in the lower House was a retrograde measure and 
might involve the Governor in serious political em- 
barrassment when political parties were evenly 
matched in the House. 

(5) that the proposal that the Northern Rhodesian 
government and legislature should be entrusted with 
sole responsibility for certain matters which would 
no longer be subject to legislation by Orders in 
Council or to question in the United Kingdom 
Parliament had been ignored. 

(6) that the decision to submit the candidatures 
in the special constituencies to positive endorsement 
by two-thirds of the Chiefs was undemocratic and 
might lead to bribery and intimidation in favour of 
those subscribing to the more extreme brands of 
African nationalism. 

Sir Roy welcomed the fact that the Federal 
Government’s objection to the devaluation of 
‘ordinary’ votes vis-a-vis special votes in any con- 
stituency in any circumstances, had been met by the 
Secretary of State. 

The Northern Rhodesian branch of the United 
Federal Party naturally supported the criticisms 
expressed by the Federal Prime Minister and the 
suggestion was mooted that as a protest their elected 
members should boycott the next session of the 
Legislative Council. Mr. John Roberts, their leader, 
said that the Lennox-Boyd scheme was regarded as 
unacceptable, particularly because it omitted pro- 
vision for the ultimate elimination of racial repre- 
sentation. After telegraphic exchanges with Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, however, Mr. Roberts expressed the 
view that as Mr. Lennox-Boyd had agreed to 
Teconsider and was open to further representations 
it would be auite wrong to bring about a constitu- 
tional crisis. He believed that if influence was to be 
brought to bear, it should be at the highest possible 
level. He thought it would be to the electorate’s 
advantage to have these representations made by 
them as members of the government rather than just 
as back benchers. 


Mr. Guy van Eeden, leader of the opposition 
Dominion Party, said the proposals proved the 
futility of the policy of appeasement with the 
Colonial Office. It confirmed their worst fears 
regarding the inability of the Government Party to 
resist the ‘Colonial Office domination of Northern 
Rhodesia.’ 

The Federal President of the Dominion official 
opposition party, Mr. Winston J. Field, also con- 
demned the proposals, which he said the Dominion 
Party rejected entirely. Dominion Party members 
insisted that the basic qualification for the franchise 
should be the civilisation test. Some of the qualifi- 
cations proposed by the Colonial Office for special 
voters were so low that they must result in almost 
half the voters roll consisting of illiterates or semi- 
illiterates. 

Mr. John Gaunt, Independent member of the 
Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, described 
the proposals as ‘a gross and deliberate betrayel 
of white civilisation in Northern Rhodesia.’ 


African Opposition 

The African Members of the Legislative Council 
in a letter to the Secretary of State dated 4th October 
declared that the provision for candidates to obtain 
a certificate of approval from two-thirds of the chiefs 
in a special constituency did not meet with the 
approval of the Africans since it would place the 
chiefs in an invidious position in so far as political 
malpractices were concerned: that the provision for 
devaluation of votes should be consistent in every 
respect or be removed entirely because on the one 
hand it would give double powers to ordinary voters, 
the majority of whom would be Europeans, while on 
the other hand African votes would be weakened: 
that the ordinary qualifications were extraordinarily 
high; and that the proposed African representation 
was not adequate to cope with the large native popu- 
lation. With the last point in mind they asserted 
that since official membership was to be drastically 
reduced under the Secretary of State’s proposals, 
parity in the unofficial membership between Euro- 
peans and Africans was the.only possible solution. 

The African National Congress has also been 
severely critical of the proposals and continues to 
adhere to the demands for over-alf parity for 
Africans in the Legislative Council and the immediate 
introduction of universal adult franchise. 
_On Ist October the Northern Rhodesia Legisla- 
tive Council accepted without a division a motion 
“ That certain aspects of the Constitutional proposals 
for Northern Rhodesia . . . are unacceptable to this 
Council.” The acting Chief Secretary attempted to 
call a division against the motion but was too late. 
Meanwhile Sir Roy Welensky has made a proposal 
for a conference between the Federal, Northern 
Rhodesian and United Kingdom Governments to 
consider the proposals and this possibility is at pre- 
sent being studied in London. 
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Guide to Books... 


Livingstone’s Africa 
By the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 
worth Press, 7s. 6d.) 

This is the title of ‘The Beckley Social Service 
Lecture, a synopsis of which was:delivered at the 
Central Methodist Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
8th July, 1958. 

In discussing slavery, Mr. Griffiths reminds us 
that it was indigenous to African society before 
missionaries, adventurers, traders, Empire builders 
and other Europeans penetrated “Darkest Africa ’ for 
divers purposes. That is frequently unrecognised 
or ignored by some British and African critics in 
their indictment of past British behaviour, whereas 
it is a fact that Britain led the way to the abolition 
of slavery, practised by either Europeans or Africans. 
‘Even so, for most of Christian history slavery was 
accepted as divinely ordained, as much as the 
theologians of the Dutch Reformed Church in: the 
Union of South Africa declare apartheid to be in 
accordance with the Divine Will or many Methodists 
and Baptists in the United States’ ‘deep south’ 
Teligiously sanction segregation. All honour to the 
few Christians whose deeper moral and spiritual per- 
‘ception first impelled them to pronounce slavery 
an evil. 

The lecturer states that ‘. . . three men influenced 
the three major strands in- British Colonial policy; 
. .. David Livingstone, the Liberator, Cecil Rhodes, 
the Empire builder, and Lord Lugard, the Adminis- 
‘trator.’ There. have been plenty of Christians who 
‘would assert that the function of the second appro- 
priately supplemented the first and served the third. 
“Those Methodists and Agnostics who much prefer 
the evaluation of Livingstone to Rhodes do so 
because morally they have more in common than 
they have with other Methodists and Agnostics with 
a different criterion who would agree with the quota- 
tion given by Mr. Griffiths from a biography of 
‘Cecil Rhodes—(He believed that) ‘God was 
obviously trying to produce a type of humanity most 
fitted to bring peace, liberty and justice in the world, 
‘and to make that type predominant,’ i.e. the British. 

However, it was probably impolitic, if not irrele- 
vant, to be so provocative and psychologically the 
initial positive emphasis on the nobility of Living- 
- stone’s compassionate spirit and his assertion -hat 
’ “the new Africa which is now emerging is largely 
the creation of the work of the Christian missions’ 
: was much more likely to ensure sympathetic accept- 
ance of his analytical survey and his plea for ‘. ... the 
(African) Home in which people of different races 
-and colours have found the way to live together 
and work together .. . in freedom and equality and 
-with human dignity.” 

Of the few very minor points, on which there 
might be divergence of emphasis or judgment, I 
‘-would only submit that when dealing with Central 
Africa Mr. Griffiths could have removed any 
-misapprehension, frequently fostered by some oppo- 
ments, that by agreeing to the original Victoria 
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Falls Conference he therefore agreed to Federation, 
irrespective of the opposition of black Africans or 
that he ever agreed to ‘consultation’ as a substitute 
for ‘consent.’ On the other hand, this lecture will 
have done much to secure among enlightened 
Methodists, many of whom are taking a most pro- 
gressive interest in African awakening, an under- 
standing of the crucial moral issue that will have to 
be faced by the time of the 1960 Conference review 
of the Federation Constitution. 
R. W. Sorensen 


Townsmen in the Making 
By A. W. Southall and P. C. Gutkind (Kegan 
Paul Trench Trubner and Co. 8s.). 

This book deals with two African residential areas 
on the outskirts of the town of Kampala in Uganda. 
Like other African towns, Kampala draws on 
migrant labour from a wide surrounding area. There 
were no fewer than forty tribes represented in one 
of these areas, and thirty-one in the other. The 
social problems that arise from this unplanned con- 
centration of different peoples are formidable, and 
exacerbated by the low proportion of women to 
men. Kampala is evidently experiencing all the 
social stresses and strains that rapid urban growth 
always seems to bring about. Poverty, disease and 
illiteracy—out of every ten people of school age 
or over in Kisenyi, one of the districts described, 
four are completely illiterate, five have only a bare 
literacy, and only one has had a full primary educa- 
tion—are endemic. It should be noted, however, 
that this district is regarded as a slum, and has a 
high proportion of migrants in its population. 

Despite the difficulties, this report leaves an im- 
pression of an African population bursting with 
life and vigour and hopeful of progress. The details 
of daily life as described here recall in the most 
curious way the kind of life we imagine lived in 
eighteenth century London—coarse, dirty and 
violent, but nevertheless alive and kicking. They 
even have Jonathan Wildes, and a twilight criminal 
world where the ‘distinction between thief and 
detective becomes blurred.’ 

The authors do not attempt any elaborate formal 
analysis of this complicated, ever-changing town, 
but confine themselves to detailed reporting of pre- 
sent conditions. They discuss land-holding, hous- 
ing, economic activities and marriage, together with 
a description of the system of local government. 
Their field work is detailed and precise, and what a 
fascinating world they describe! 

W. Watson 


The Wealth of Nigeria 
By G. Brian Stapleton (O.U.P., 18s.) 

As a geographer myself, I welcome the approach 
of this book to Nigerian questions. Mr. Stapleton, 
originally an economist, is now a geographer at the 
University College of Ibadan, and this enables him 


to make an ecological approach to his subject. 
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Thus this book is a balanced comprehensive survey; 
the style is easy and lacking in technical jargon 
and yet gives a full and authoritative picture of this 
important colony's food supplies, export crops, 
communications, minerals and power, population 
and so on. 

In parts time has overtaken him as happens to all 
authors of African books, e.g., the case of oil 
exploration in Eastern Nigeria. But he has thought- 
ful remarks upon the inefficiency of the Enugu coal 
industry and a large scale scheme for water control 
of the Niger which deserve attention by every 
Nigerian politician from Lagos to Maidugeri. 

His further analysis of future economic develop- 
ment in Nigeria, in particular how best to advance 
agricultural improvements, and his examination of 
rural depopulation and urbanisation (swarming 
Ibadan!). will be of interest and use to other under- 
developed tropical! territories of Africa. 

Mr. Stapleton is refreshingly sensible about the 
limitations of industrial expansion in Nigeria and 
stresses the unavoidable need for outside help— 
expatriate capital and technical aid. He could have 
said more about government enterprise, particularly 
regional development boards. 

However, this is a kind and fair treatment of the 
problems of Nigerian development. This book— 
being among the first of its kind in the field—cannot 
fail to fulfil a need for this important country, fast 
approaching her independence in 1960. 

James Johnson 


Land Tenure and Land Administration in Nigeria 
and the Cameroons 
By C. K. Meek (C.O. Research Studies No. 22. 
H.M.S.O., £2 15s.) 

A detailed expansion of the author’s Land Law 
and Custom, applied only to Nigeria, for the benefit 
not only of the research student but also policy 
planners. The future of Nigeria’s expanding popula- 
tion must lie basically in agricultural improvement; 
but productivity depends not only on _ technical 
skill but also on land administration and tenure. 
This book deals exhaustively not only with British 
land policies but also the many complications of a 
variety of native land tenures based on totally 
different economic and social outlooks. The chapter 
on rights in trees alone would convey to the lay 
reader that Western conveyancers have hardly 
learned their alphabet. 
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The problem of merging western and customary 
types of tenure became acute as the Pax Britannica 
led to increasing population and internal migration; 
moreover, the introduction of commercial crops has 
given a new monetary value to land and an increas- 
ing need for individual as opposed to tribal security 
of tenure. The question of tribal versus individual 
tenure is by no means settled and can produce 
knotty cases, as the perennial Bakweri claim in the 
Cameroons has indicated to more than one baffled 
United Nations delegate; Lord Hailey’s suggestion 
of individual undisturbed possession with residual 
rights resting in the community is likely to be the 
best solution. However, as Dr. Meek points out, 
with an almost unparalleled diversity of some 300 
tribal societies at all stages and rates of develop- 
ment, with varying pressures on the land available, 
it is impossible to provide for all contingencies by 
legislation; rather there is a need for flexibility, 
change and understanding. To this last, this book 
is a unique contribution. 

Molly Mortimer 


The Problems of World Population 
By Sir Charles Darwin (The Rede Lecture, 1958) 
(C.UP:, 3s. 6d,) 
The present rapid increase in world population is 
a threat outweighing every other menace facing our 
statesmen, according to Sir Charles. Malthus him- 
self is not gloomier than this forecast, founded on the 
findings of the Rome Population Conference of 
1954. Population still outstrips food production 
and 40 millions extra a year (100,000 every day) will 
get ever hungrier since history shows that humanity 
always increases up to the limits. It is estimated 
that world population was comparatively stable at 
round about 500 millions throughout the Christian 
era, until 1700 since when it has jumped to 2,500 
millions with every prospect of reaching 500 millions 
by the end of the century, which is likely to take up 
more than any increase in food production. Con- 
traception might appear to be humanity’s best hope, 
but the races-who agree to control will be swamped 
by those who don’t. Sir Charles sees the future as 
a hard struggle on an overcrowded planet, but he 
believes it to be a challenge for man’s intelligence, 
to which man must rise. 
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